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and Mexico had aroused suspicion. The Secretary's trip was followed 
in January by a visit of the combined Atlantic and Pacific fleets to 
the west coast of South America. — An old boundary dispute between 
Costa Rica and Panama suddenly developed into a small war when, 
late in February, Costa-Rican troops invaded the territory in question. 
On February 28 Washington despatched notes to both belligerents 
expressing disapproval of the attempt to settle the dispute by force. 
Panama in reply expressed willingness to accept the good offices of 
the United States, but the reply of Costa Rica was unsatisfactory. 
Secretary of .State Hughes, under date of March 5, while not suggest- 
ing mediation, conveyed the impression to both states that the United 
States was ready, if necessary, to enforce a peaceful settlement, and 
on March 7 both countries consented to mediation. In the meantime, 
as members of the League of Nations, they had been advised of their 
obligations. Possibility of League action was forestalled when, 
March 14, Secretary Hughes called attention to the fact that by a 
treaty made in 1915 Panama and Costa Rica had agreed to submit 
their disputes to the mediation of the United States. The decision of 
the United States in favor of Costa Rica proved unsatisfactory to 
Panama, but after an exchange of notes Washington issued an ulti- 
matum giving Panama until May 16 to comply with the treaty agree- 
ment. Despite appeals of Panama to South-American nations to in- 
tervene in her behalf, and to the United States to reopen the matter, 
there seems to be little likelihood that any modification will be made. 
— After years of delay and bitter debate, the Colombian Treaty, by 
which the United States agreed to pay Colombia $25,000,000 for the 
loss of Panama, and also to give her free access to the Panama 
Canal, was ratified by the United States Senate on April 20 by 69 votes 
to 19. — The Swiss Federal Council on May 10 agreed to arbitrate the 
long-deferred boundary dispute between Colombia and Venezuela.— 
On November 13 Brazil concluded an important commercial treaty 
with Belgium. 

in. LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

At the invitation of the League Council, President Wilson on July 
15 issued the call for the first meeting of the League Assembly to 
convene at Geneva on November 15. — In the meantime the series of 
Council sessions, the first of which was held in January, 1920 (cf. last 
Record, p. 12), continued. The eighth meeting of the Council was 
held at San Sebastian, Spain, July 30-August 5. Measures to insure 
the safety of travelers in Europe were discussed on the basis of a 
report from the Council of Ambassadors citing many complaints, 
such as extortionate prices, passport difficulties, confiscation of per- 
sonal property, detention and even arrest of travelers; it was decided 
to summon representatives to a conference in an effort to harmonize 
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the various state regulations. The plan of the Advisory Jurists Com- 
mission for the International Court of Justice was received and plans 
discussed for the organization of an International Blockade Commis- 
sion and an International Hygiene Bureau. The meeting of the first 
International Financial Conference was fixed for September 24. A 
permanent commission was named to receive and examine the annual 
reports of the mandatory powers as to the administration of territory 
confided to them. The Council refused to act on the appeal of the 
King of the Hedjaz for the release of deputies in Lebanon on the 
ground that it had no authority until peace with Turkey had been 
effected. It was reported that the new office for the registration and 
publication of treaties and the International Labor Bureau were 
functioning. In the discussion of the budget it was decided to ask 
member nations to contribute £500,000 to defray necessary expenses. 
— At the ninth meeting of the Council, held in Paris, September 16-20, 
purchase of the League's headquarters, the Hotel National, at Geneva, 
was approved; the definite transfer of the districts of Eupen and 
Malmedy to Belgium was recognized after an investigation had been 
made of the protests filed by Germany; changes in the personnel of 
the Saar Valley Commission were ratified; a resolution calling upon 
Poland and Lithuania to cease hostilities was adopted; and action 
was taken to end the Aland Islands dispute between Finland and 
Sweden. — The International Labor Congress of the League met at 
Brussels on October 7, where it decided to create an international 
office of statistics, prices and quantities; this was done to meet the 
demands of the International Congress of Miners. — The tenth meet- 
ing of the Council, at Brussels on October 22, listened to a report on 
Armenia; following the refusal of the United States to accept the 
Armenian mandate, the question was referred to the League Assem- 
bly. Reports were also read dealing with Eupen and Malmedy, re- 
patriation of prisoners, the campaign against typhus, and the expenses 
of the League's commissions. Subjects discussed were: the League's 
guarantee of the minorities clauses of the Austrian and Bulgarian 
Peace Treaties, constitution of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
the Brussels Financial Conference of September 24-October 7, the 
Aland Islands, Lithuania and Poland, the constitution of Danzig and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, the plan for which was 
adopted with the exception of the provision for obligatory jurisdic- 
tion and certain minor details. Upon the recommendation of the 
Financial Conference, which at Brussels had adopted resolutions 
urging all nations to reduce expenditures to the amount of their 
revenues, to reform currencies, to level trade barriers, to cut down 
armaments and to form an international credit association through 
the League, the Council decided to appoint a permanent commission 
of two sections, one financial, the other economic. The financial 
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section was to be set up immediately to continue the work of the 
Financial Conference. The Council, for reasons not given out offi- 
cially, did not act on the recommendation that an International Credit 
Association be appointed. It was decided to adjust the boundary 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania by means of a plebiscite. Be- 
fore adjourning the Council approved the League budget for 1921 
covering expenditures of $3,750,000; of this sum $1,250,000 was allotted 
to the International Labor Bureau and $300,000 for the Permanent 
International Court of Justice. When the first session of the As- 
sembly was opened at Geneva on November 15 there were present 
241 delegates, representing 41 countries; the United States, Germany 
and Russia were the only important countries not represented. Paul 
Hymans of Belgium was elected permanent president and the follow- 
ing were chosen as vice-presidents: Viscount Ishii of Japan, Honorio 
Pueyrredon of Argentina, Sir George E. Foster of Canada, Rodrigo 
Octavio of Brazil, H. A. Van Karnabeck of Holland, and Dr. Edward 
Benes of Czechoslovakia. To facilitate its work the Assembly named 
six commissions, each to discuss and report to the Assembly on an 
important subject. These six commissions with their respective 
chairmen were: Admission of New States, Antonio Huneus (Chile); 
General Organization, Arthur J. Balfour (England); Technical Or- 
ganization, Tomasso Tittoni (Italy); Court of International Justice, 
Leon Bourgeois (France); Finances, Count Quinones de Leon (Spain); 
Disarmament, Blockade and Mandates, Hjalmar Branting (Sweden). 
— The question of membership became the subject of bitter debate 
when France objected to the admission of former enemy states. 
Upon recommendation of the membership committee, Austria and 
Bulgaria were admitted, as well as Finland, Luxemburg, Costa Rica 
and Albania. The applications of Georgia, Azerbaijan, the Ukraine, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Montenegro, Lichtenstein and Armenia 
were rejected. — The discussion of amendments to the League Cove- 
nant developed, from the nature of the proposed amendments, into a 
struggle between the large and small states, which led to the with- 
drawal of the Argentine delegation from the Assembly. Early in the 
session the Scandinavian countries proposed that small countries, 
adjacent to nations which began hostilities in defiance of the League, 
enjoy the right to continue trade and diplomatic relations in order to 
avoid a clash; that jurisdiction of the world court be compulsory; 
that regular meetings of the League Assembly be provided for; and 
that the four non-permanent members of the Council be elected by 
the Assembly one each year for a term of four years. The Commis- 
sion on General Organization recommended that all amendments to 
the Covenant be postponed until the new American policy became 
known. Subsequently the Argentine delegates withdrew pending 
acceptance of the following motions: elections to the Council by the 
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Assembly for two years with complete rotation every thirty years; 
compulsory jurisdiction by the world court; admission of enemy 
states without restrictions; and admission of undefined small states 
in consultative capacity without vote. — The plan for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with eleven judges to be elected by 
the Assembly and the Council, and to be effective upon ratification 
by a majority of the member nations, was adopted. Thirty-six states 
made a futile effort to make its jurisdiction compulsory, but Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan would not yield, declaring that they 
would not engage themselves to submit all disputes to the court. — 
The question of mandates developed into a bitter struggle between 
the League Council and the Assembly. The Commission on Man- 
dates and Disarmament appointed a permanent Mandate Committee 
of nine members, five of whom were chosen from states holding no 
mandates; it also provided that in case of controversy the mandatary 
should be prohibited from voting with the committee. It was stipu- 
lated that each mandate-holding state must send to the committee 
annually a report which, after examination, the committee will submit 
together with its observations to the League Council. That the Man- 
date Committee had encountered difficulty was evident from its report 
to the Assembly, December 16, stating its inability, because of the 
opposition of the Supreme Council, to secure drafts of Class B and 
Class C mandates. Mandates for Class A (Turkey) had been sub- 
mitted to the League Council, but that body refused to allow the 
committee to read the drafts except upon a pledge of secrecy. On 
December 17 drafts of Class C mandates were received by the Council, 
which, instead of submitting them to the Assembly's Mandate Com- 
mittee for examination, sent them to press headquarters with the 
statement that they would not be changed except by decision of the 
Council. This action was defended by Mr. Arthur Balfour the fol- 
lowing day in the course of debate on a report of the Mandate Com- 
mission. The Assembly by this report would force publicity upon 
mandataries and prohibit them from using the mandates either to 
increase their military strength or to exploit natural resources and 
compel them to adopt a system of liberal government for the man- 
dated territories. Balfour declared that the Council alone, under the 
League Covenant (Article XXII), was responsible for the mandates; 
he was supported by M. Bourgeois of France. — Little progress was 
made toward a solution of the problem of disarmament. The com- 
mission in its report pledged the Assembly to try to obtain ratification 
of the agreement of 1910, limiting the traffic in arms, signed by all 
nations but ratified by Siam and Greece only. It denounced the pri- 
vate manufacture of arms, suggested an investigation, requested the 
Council to study the present status of armaments and set up a bureau 
of information in the secretariat. The resolution asking for no in- 
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crease in armaments during the next two years was so coldly received 
by France and England that it was changed to a recommendation 
that the nations agree not to increase armaments and consent to a 
gradual reduction, preparatory to general and complete disarmament 
when conditions permit. — A League commission was established for 
the purpose of looking after the financially embarrassed nations of 
Central Europe and the Balkans. A country desiring to borrow 
money will advise the commission as to the internal assets it can 
pledge as security; the commission will value the same and authorize 
the applicant to issue gold bonds for the amount thereof. These 
bonds, guaranteed by both the Commission and the nation securing 
the loan, may be used for the purchase of imports. Other important 
matters in connection with the Assembly meeting included: the elec- 
tion of China to the League Council despite Japanese opposition; in- 
terpretation by the Assembly of Article X of the Covenant as consti- 
tuting not an absolute territorial guarantee, but merely a protection 
against external aggression, so that the article would not apply to 
political or territorial changes produced by other causes; definite 
provision for use of the economic blockade against possible violators 
of the Covenant; arrangements for an international conference to 
plan effective measures against traffic in women and children; meas- 
ures for the suppression of typhus and other epidemics ; and a decision 
to send troops to the Vilna area pending a plebiscite (ef. infra, p. 99). 
— After the Assembly adjourned, the Council again resumed its meet- 
ings. Considerable secrecy surrounded its meetings at Paris, February 
22-March S, where the questions of mandates, particularly Yap (cf. 
supra, p. 13) and those of Class B, were discussed. Other topics con- 
sidered included the Polish-Lithuanian question; the refusal of Swit- 
zerland to permit foreign troops, even those so ordered by the 
League, to pass through its territory; and disarmament. The United 
States was invited to send a representative to the next meeting of the 
Council. The agenda for the meeting which convened in Geneva on 
June 17 included amendments to the League Covenant, mandates, the 
Polish-Lithuanian affair, settlement of the Aland Islands question, the 
boundary dispute between Albania and Jugoslavia, protests of Ger- 
many against the presence of French troops in the Saar basin, and 
Polish complaints against the decisions of the High Commissioner of 
Danzig regarding the maintenance of Polish troops in the port. Prof. 
J. B. Moore, Elihu Root, Oscar Straus and Judge George Gray were 
invited to propose the names of four persons, not more than two of 
whom shall be Americans, for election as judges to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 



